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Baker's Anatyzed”™ 


THE HIGHEST TYPE oF 


Chemical R eagents 


This Baker's Analyzed label is a record 
of our chemists’ skill. 


It shows by actual lot analysis the de- 
gree of purity achieved—not just a list- 
ing of maximum limits of impurities. 


In producing Baker's Analyzed Re- 
agents, a sample from every lot man- 
ufactured is sent to our analytical 
laboratory for testing. Important im- 
purities are defined and often to the 
third and fourth decimal. 





Every analysis is a constant challenge 
to our production chemists. It is an 
incentive, not just to meet the estab- 
lished standard, but to better it as 
much as possible. 


The actual analysis on the Baker label 
makes Baker's Analyzed Reagents the 
most precise chemical measuring tool 
available to the chemist. 


When you order reagents, specify 
Baker. Available at your favorite lab- 
oratory supply house. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, 


, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
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Efficient 
Resists Corrosion 





Tee popular laboratory device is no bigger than a hose nipple, 

but is the most efficient filter pump of its kind. At 30-pounds water 
pressure it will evacuate a 2-liter flask to the vapor pressure of 
water in two minutes with a water consumption rate of 18 pounds 
per minute. It is made entirely of brass to resist corrosion, with 
V4-inch |. P. thread for attachment to coupling or faucet. 


No. 13196 Cenco Harrington Filter Pump.......... Each, $2.40 
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It Makes an Eggshell Hard 





...and a Building Endure 





ALCIUM, the same element 

that causes eggshell hardness, 
is one of the main components of 
the limestone that enables a great 
edifice to stand through the ages, 
The characteristic firmness of va- 
rious calcium salts is the one prop- 
erty that makes these diverse sub- 
stances essential to the framework 
of both living and inanimate things. 
Calcium derivatives which are an 
essential part of the animal skele- 
ton and the earth’s crust, play a 
vital réle in today’s industries, in- 
cluding: ceramics, enameling, tan- 
ning, dyeing, and the manufacture 
of bleaches, paper, fertilizers, and 
medicines. 

In the laboratory, as well as in 
industry, the application of calcium 
compounds demands chemicals of 
maximum purity and dependability. 
Merck & Co., Inc. for almost four 
generations has set the pace in the 
production of fine laboratory chem- 
icals. The Merck label, which con- 
forms to A.C.S. methods of stating 
maximum impurities, always has 
been the chemist’s assurance of 
uniformly high quality. 


Among Important Merck 
Reagent Calcium Compounds: 


Calcium Acetate Reagent 
Calcium Carbonate Reagent 


Calcium Chloride 
Anhydrous Reagent 


Calcium Chloride Crystals Reagent 
Calcium Phosphate Reagent 
Calcium Sulfate Reagent 
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LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CO., Inc. «Manufacluring Chemists 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + 
Los Angeles, Calif. + tm Conoda: MERCK & CO., Lid. Montreal - 
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Fisher Scientific Company’s new addition to its 
Pittsburgh plant has doubled its capacity for devel- 
opment and manufacturing; it also increases its 
warehouse space and its facilities for handling orders. 





This new six-story addition greatly increases 
Fisher’s facilities to take care of the laboratories’ 
needs of today and, at the same time, prepare to meet 
the new and ever-increasing needs of tomorrow. 


The products of these Development Laboratories 





and Manufacturing Shops are now available—along 


with other laboratory requirements—from: 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 





FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. ‘6: EIMER ano AMEND 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 
In Canada: Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd., 904 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 














Tomorrow’s Laboratory Yours ITopDaAy! 


with Kewaunee LABORATORY FURNITURE 


DESIGNED for FLEXIBILITY—Kewaunee ready-made units of standard 
size give you full flexibility in the combination of pieces. As your facilities 
expand, you merely add Kewaunee Units or relocate them. 


“MASS-PRODUCED” for LOWER COST—tThis lower cost production 


saves you the expense of special engineering and construction. 


100% KEWAUNEE-BUILT—Built of finest materials by skilled craftsmen, 


units are streamlined for greatest efficiency. 


KemROCK WORKING SURFACES—For defiant resistance to acids, alka- 


lies, solvents, abrasion and shock. 


For a laboratory as modern as “tomorrow,’””’ WRITE— 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 





C. G. CAMPBELL, President 


5057 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Better Health Through 
Science 


Dr. Ernest H. Volwiler 


Executive 


Vice President, Abbott Laboratories, Chicago 


(An address in acceptance of the Honor Scroll Award, which was presented 


to him by 
October 10, 


CIENCE has 


where we cannot live without it, 


1947.) 


reached the place 


w 


and we wonder just how we are go- 
The 


accused of 


ing to live with it. natural 


sciences are sometimes 
bringing us to this present state of 
confusion and uncertainty, yet few 
of the accusers would be willing to 
forego the benetits which science has 


brought. The 


social adaptability has lagged behind 


trouble is that our 
our scientific understanding. The dif- 
ficulty is not with our knowledge but 
with our misuse of it. We cannot 


prevent man from adding to his 
knowledge, but we need not be too 
pessimistic in our hopes that he will 
learn how to use that knowledge 
peacefully and properly. 

Extensive though our scientific in- 
formation is, ne one should assume 
that man has made more than a few 
dents in the ball that we call knowl- 
“The 


To penetrate further, we 


edge. It is in fact Endless 
Frontier.” 
need more men, more facilities, and 
particularly more education. Dr. Ray- 
Fosdick of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has expressed what is in 


The 


mond 


many of our minds: war has 


the Chicago Chapter of the American 
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Institute of Chemists, 


used up a dangerously large portion 
ot our supply of fundamental scienti- 
fic knowledge, and now we are crit- 
ically short of trained men and 
women, particularly in our univer- 
sities, on whom we must rely to re- 
plenish our stock. “We have used up 
our seed corn. The practical applica- 
tions of knowledge are the dividends 
which science from time to time de- 


When 


temporarily 


clares. basic science is even 


interrupted, then it is 
necessary to pay these dividends out of 
surplus, and obviously this process 
cannot be long-continued without 
bankruptcy.” 

National Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation 
legislation was intended largely to 
enable the United States to put new 
fundamental scientific discoveries in- 
to the bank of knowledge, whose de- 
posits had become badly depleted dur- 
ing the war. Some people have mis- 
givings about the Government being 
given another foothold in what has 
been, until now, largely the concern 
of private enterprise. Interestingly 
enough, the President vetoed the bill 


passed by Congress not because it 
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took responsibility away from private 
enterprise, but because it gave too 
much power to a Board that was 
somewhat independent of Govern- 
ment control. However, the large 
majority of the public, the scientists, 
and the Congress appear to favor a 
National Science Foundation, largely 
under the control of non-political 
civilians, because at present there is 
in sight no other source of adequate 
financial support. By the time the 
legislation comes up for reconsidera- 
tion there may be new arguments both 
for and against it. It may be that a 
workable plan for greater support of 
fundamental research by private 
money can be evolved out of the sug- 
gestion that tax laws be modified to 
provide more liberal tax exemption 
for money spent in the support of re- 


search, 


One of the fields for which a 
National Science Foundation would 
provide support is medical research. 
Since, as Ruskin wrote, “There is no 
wealth but life,” hardly anyone would 
disagree with the premise that more 
effort and money should be spent on 
research in the medical sciences. To 
illustrate this, it may be pointed out 
that, in 1947, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent more on the study of 
causes and cures of plant and animal 
diseases than it did for medical re- 
search applied to man. Certainly 
the conservation of health, our 


most valuable single asset, justifies a 
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greater proportion of total eftort than 


it has received up to now. 


The Influence of Chemistry on 
Health 

Less than a half-century ago, the 
average life expectancy of an Ameri- 
can was under forty years, today t is 
well over sixty years. What is the 
reason for this improvement? There 
are a number. Man is living a more 
protected, a less dangerous lite, nulli- 
fied partly by such death-dealing in- 
strumentalities as war and machines. 
An important contributor to longev- 
ity is improved sanitation and health 
maintenance. We know better what 
and how much to eat. There is an- 
other factor, however, which runs 
like a strong thread continuously 
through the advances of medicine and 
ties them together. This factor is 
chemistry, allied with a number of 
other sciences like physics, bacteriol- 
ogy, and pharmacology. Chemistry 
and medicine have grown up togeth- 
er. At first chemical agents were used 
mainly for the relief of symptoms, 
in the belief that only the body itself 
could destroy the causes of disease. 
This was a_ pessimistic assumption 
which has since been shown to be 
wrong. Specific hormones and vita- 
mins were discovered which can pre- 
vent as well as cure; and equally 
specific chemotherapeutic agents com- 
ing from the mind and the labora- 
tory of the chemist have given us a 
degree of control over diseases of pro- 


tozoal and bacterial origin which 
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could hardly have been imagined ear- 
ly in our present century. 

A large proportion of our maladies 
are caused by living organisms which 
after entering our bodies multiply 
greatly and either poison the cells or 
prevent them from obtaining proper 
nutrition. Some of these invading 
organisms are large and complex liv- 
ing bodies, like the hookworm of the 
warm regions; others are small ani- 
mal parasites, called protozoa, which 
cause diseases such as malaria and 
sleeping sickness; and a still more ex- 
tensive group are the bacteria, of 
vegetable type, which produce so 
many of the infections with which 
we are only too well acquainted. 
Smallest of all are the viruses, with 
which we now have at least a speak- 
ing, though unpleasant, acquaintance. 
Until fifty years ago, few of these 
classes of parasites could be dealt with 
very effectively. Either the patient 
succumbed, or if he had inherited a 
particularly stalwart constitution he 
might survive. Chemicals introduced 
into the body were likely to be almost 
as toxic for the patient as for the in- 
vading organism. 

The first great break in this im- 
passe came in 1910, when Ehrlich in- 
troduced arsphenamine for the treat- 
ment of syphilis. It was a great ad- 
vance, and at once led to much effort 
to attack all sorts of other invasions 
by chemotherapeutic means. For sev- 
eral decades few of these succeeded. 


The results from the use of chemical 
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agents against diseases caused by path- 
ogenic bacteria were so disappointing 
that many assumed that the principal 
hope lay in the use of immunological 
agents, that is serums and vaccines. 
Once again a milestone was passed 
when the first sulfonamides were dis- 
covered and used in 1935. Diseases 
such as septicemia, pneumonia, men- 
ingitis, and a host of others could 
now be treated successfully. This 
time the doubters were convinced that 
there were bright prospects of effec- 
tively controlling practically all af- 
flictions caused by bacteria, if enough 
research was done to find the proper 
drugs. The later development of 
penicillin has given impetus to these 


high hopes. 


Antibiotics 

The story of antibiotics has often 
been told, but it would not be proper 
to omit some further reference to 
them. Tyrothricin and gramicidin 
were the first antibiotics to be pro- 
duced commercially, at about the 
time World War II began. These 
products are useful for treating cer- 
tain local infections, but are too toxic 
to be used internally. That is why 
penicillin is so interesting. Its toxi- 
city is so low as to be almost non- 
existent for all practical purposes; yet 
it is extremely toxic to many bacteria, 
including the pus-forming bacteria, 
against which sulfonamides are of 
more limited use. No wonder then, 
that more effort has gone into the 


research and production of penicillin 
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and other antibiotics than in the case 
of any other class of drugs. 

Until this year, no significant a- 
mounts of penicillin were produced 
outside the United States and Eng- 
land. In 1943, production was just 
beginning, but now sales of U. S. 
penicillin amount to approximately 
$100,000,000 per year—and this in 
spite of the fact that the cost has been 
reduced from $20 per vial to about 
30 cents, due to greatly improved pro- 
cesses of manufacture. In fact, the 
price has been so greatly reduced that 
the cost of the bottle, standardization, 
and packaging is greater than that 
of the penicillin it contains. The po- 
tency is so high that our total national 
production represents only about 
twenty tons of pure penicillin per 
year; but to produce it, more than 
100,000 tons of intermediate chemi- 
cals are required, together with much 
larger plant installations than are 
common for the production of fine 
chemicals. 

Such success with penicillin has led 
to great activity in the search for 
other antibiotics which might be ef- 
fective where penicillin fails. The 
most outstanding example is strepto- 
mycin, which is effective against tula- 
remia, certain urinary infections, and 
gives strong promise of being a very 
useful adjunct to other methods of 
treating tuberculosis. In continuing 
this attack on disease, molds and other 
organisms as potential sources of new 


antibiotic are being isolated from 
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samples of soil collected from ail parts 
of the world. It is not too much to 
expect that agents useful against othe: 
maladies will thus be found, althoug 
to develop such new ones is a long 
and arduous task. The mechanism by 
which fairly simple organisms, like 
molds, produce quite complicated 
chemical molecules cannot always be 
matched by the skill of the chemist in 
his laboratory. It is possible, but by 
no means certain that the fermenta- 
tion plant rather than the chemical 
laboratory will continue to supply 
our needs for some of these antibiotics. 
The chemist, however, must supply 
the means for processing these agents, 
and he, furthermore, posesses the abil- 
ity to “tailor-make” variants of such 
products which the living micro-or- 


ganism may not be able to do. 


Anaesthesia 

Although the discoveries of the sul- 
fonamides and antibiotics have over- 
shadowed other developments during 
the past ten years, very marked ad- 
vances have occurred in other medi- 
cinal fields. The use of intravenous 
anesthesia has become commonplace, 
particularly since it was so valuable 
and became so well-established during 
the war. When we remember that 
general anesthesia is just about a cen- 
tury old, while effective local anes- 
thesia is considerably younger than 
that, it is easier to realize how far we 
have advanced in removing the pain 
and shock associated with operative 


procedures. The man or woman who 
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was anesthetized twenty-five years 
igo and again in recent years can give 
eloquent testimony to this progress. 
The relief of pain, aside from that 
associated with anesthesia, has had an 
interesting history. Morphine, which 
has sometimes been placed at the top 
of the list of valuable drugs, was dis- 
covered more than a century ago. Un- 
til recently it has had practically no 
rival. Drugs for the relief of mild 
pain have been discovered, such as 
aspirin and phenacetin, but in spite 


of some rather extensive efforts no 


new drugs were developed which 
would relieve severe and intractable 
pain. Just recently, however, mor- 


phine has encountered a synthetic rival 
Called Metha- 


don, it is one of the few drugs of out- 


for many of its uses. 


standing value developed in Germany 
during the war. It is outstanding in 
its effects, equal and even superior 
to morphine in many of its uses, and 
its tendency to produce habit-forma- 
tion is much less than that of mor- 


phine. 


Drugs for Relief of Allergy 


It has been estimated that from 
five to ten per cent of our population 


While 


very few people die directly as the re- 


shows symptoms of allergy. 
sult of attacks of hay fever, asthma 
or urticaria, those who are so afflicted 
are quite uncomfortable and _ their 
and contentment are mark- 
The 


have brought about some outstanding 


efhciency 


edly reduced. past two years 


new synthetic compounds for the 
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Ww 


treatment and relief of allergic symp- 
tons, and extensive research now un- 
der way promises to lead to other ef- 
Aside 


greater comfort thus afforded to the 


fective products. from the 
patients, the economic gain will be ex- 


ceedingly large. 


The Problem of Cancer 

It would be useless to mention can- 
cer, except as an unsolved problem, 
were it not for the careful work now 
under way which gives more hope of 
ultimate success. For the first time, 
the problem of cancer is being at- 
tacked with fairly extensive person- 
nel and funds. There are already 
some indications that certain chemi- 
cals may be effective and the hope is 
not unwarranted that within five to 
ten years newer and better chemical 
agents may be discovered which can 
inhibit the 


growth of cancer cells without too 


be used to destroy or 


much danger to the host. The newly 
available 


also find application here. 


radioactive elements may 


There is even the possibility that 


cancer may be transmitted through 
the intermediation of certain viruses. 
If this should be the case, it is all 
the more important that the studies 
of these minute organisms should be 
rapidly extended and expanded. Al- 
though no means are yet known by 
which viruses can be neutralized or 
destroyed in the body, fundamental 
studies such as those of Stanley will 


no doubt lead to more direct attacks 
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on the legion of incapacitating and 
often fatal infections which viruses 
produce. 

Drugs for Malaria 

Taking the world as a whole, the 
most devastating of all diseases is 
malaria. It causes several million 
deaths each year and the disability of 
hundreds of millions more. It inca- 
pacitated approximately 100,000 men 
of our armed forces in the South 
Pacific and for a short time jeopar- 
dized the success of the military cam- 
paign in that area. Malaria caused 
more than five times as many casual- 
ties in the South Pacific as did com- 
bat. 

There are several ways in which 
malaria can be overcome. The first 
is one of sanitation and removing or 
making uninhabitable the bodies of 
water which are the breeding places 
for the mosquito. The second method 
involves the use of preventive drugs 
such as quinine, which in the war was 
superseded by the more satisfactory 
Atabrine. During the war years, the 
extensive search for new antimala- 
rials led to the testing of about 15,- 
000 compounds, of which a few show- 
ed marked promise. One of these, 
called Chloroquin, is already avail- 
able for prophylaxis. Another, devel- 
oped in England under the name Pal- 
udrine and called Chlorguanide in the 
United States, produces similar re- 
sults. These drugs are effective for 
the prevention of malaria attacks, but 
not very effective for the treatment of 
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the common vivax type of the disease 
after the patient has come down 
with it. The new drug Pentaquin 
was developed for this purpose. 
Tropical Diseases 

Malaria is only the leader of a 
list of so-called tropical diseases whose 
ravages seem to be almost endless. 
There is yellow fever, schistosomiasis, 
dengue, African sleeping sickness, and 
a number of others. We have means 
for keeping most of these under con- 
trol and it just depends on how much 
money and effort the world is willing 
to spend for that control. There are 
probably one to two million lepers in 
the world and in the last few years 
chemotherapeutic products have be- 
come available which, in many in- 
stances, arrest the disease and permit 
those who are afflicted to return to 
normal living. Typhus, which can 
be so devastating, particularly under 
the stress of war, poverty and ig 
norance, can likewise be controlled 
effectively by a combination of sani- 
tation and the use of vaccines and 
other drugs. 

Radioactive Materials 

Only time will tell whether the 
beneficent effects of atomic energ) 
will counterbalance its use for destruc- 
tive purposes. On the favorable side 
of the ledger, a very promising out- 
look is provided by the biological use 
of radioactive materials, both for 
treatment of disease and for gaining 
more information about the mechan- 
isms within the body. These products 
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of atomic fission will become available 
in ample amounts. It will be possible 
for a physician in treating a disease 
to select a radioactive element having 
a suitable lifetime, and the decay of 
the element will limit the total dose. 
Radioactive-iodine is being success- 
fully for the treatment of hyperthy- 
roidism; radioactive-phosphorous for 
leukemia and for certain blood and 
lymph node diseases; radioactive- 
gold is giving us a better insight into 
the nature of arthritis and it may 
also provide a usable treatment. Per- 
haps nine or ten of all the radioactive 
isotopes that have been made give 
promise of therapeutic usefulness. 
The use of radioactive elements as 
tracers for chemical or biological re- 
search is as important as their use as 
drugs. Certain elements can thus be 
tagged and followed through the body 
to determine how food is metabolized 
The 


amounts required are so small that 


and how and where drugs act. 


the elements can be kept well below 
It 


that no chemist today 


stated 
offer 
wrong theory in such matters and get 
it, 


will 


the toxic level. has been 


can a 


away with and that a medical 


scientist no longer be able to 
postulate selective absorption which 


does not in fact take place. 


Nutrition 
To have and to maintain good 
health, we must inherit a reasonably 
good constitution from our forebears. 
If we are exposed to infection or be- 
ill need the best prophy- 


come we 


T 
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lactic, palliative, and curative agents 
that 
There is a third factor intimately in- 
Much 


dur- 


medical science can_ provide. 
volved, and that is nutrition. 

more is known about this factor 
ing the first half of a lifetime than 
for the last half. The studies that 
have been made in the last two de- 
cades on the elements of good nutri- 
tion, particularly proteins and vit- 
amins, have yielded most significant 
results. For the world as a whole, 
however, the most important aspect 
of food is not quality or kind, but 
quantity. In 1798, Malthus first ex- 
pounded his theory that the world’s 
food supply could not keep up with 
the increase of the world’s popula- 


Malthus’ 


was shown to be erroneous, when in 


tion. Apparently theory 
later years, the food supplies of many 
nations exceeded their needs and glut- 
ted the market. This was due to the 
opening of arable lands in new parts 
of the world, and the use of improved 
methods of agriculture, better strains 
of seed, and synthetic fertilizers. 


More recently, however, the world 
has begun to wonder whether Mal- 
thus may not have been right in the 
first place. There are fewer large 
new areas to be opened for agricul- 
ture. Older areas are becoming erod- 
ed so as to lose their usefulness. In 
the meantime, populations in certain 
parts of the world already teeming 
with are at an 


people increasing 


alarming rate. Of course, the pop- 


ulations of many occidental countries, 
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such as those of Europe, are nearing, 
if they have not passed, their peaks, 
and the number of people in our own 
country will perhaps cease to rise 
after another third of a century. In 
contrast, it has been estimated that 
the population of Russia will increase 
seventy-five million in the next twenty- 
five years, and by the time that 
country reaches its population peak 
their numbers will very largely ex- 
ceed our own. The populations of 
China and India may double during 
the next century. Both countries can 
appreciably increase their food sup- 


plies. 


However, it has been pointed out 
that increases in productivity through 
the advance of science and the de- 
velopment of resources can be only 
temporary palliatives, because econo- 
mic productivity will be outstripped 
sooner or later by the uncontrolled 
growth of population. A similar sit- 
uation prevails in Africa. The pop- 
ulation increase for the last decade 
exceeded 1.5 per cent per annum 
which, if maintained, will double the 
population in less than fifty years. 
The factors which may limit growth 
of population are war, epidemic dis- 
ease, famine, and voluntary control 
of the birth rate. Mechanized warfare 
would affect mainly the city popula- 
tions in industrialized Europe and 
America. It would have relatively 
little effect upon the predominantly 
rural areas and populations of Asia 
and Africa. Epidemic disease can be 
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controlled by quarantine and medic 
al treatment. Famine is a more 
evident limiting factor on the growth 
of populations because in many parts 
of the world the matter of keeping 
body and soul together is already 
dangerously tenuous. The remaining 
one of the four factors, namely vol- 
untary birth control, is unlikely to be 
widely adopted by the most congested 
areas of the world for generations to 
come, and therefore, cannot be count- 
ed upon to relieve the critical food sit- 


uation. 


The poorly-fed nation is likely to 
be both industrially unproductive and 
discontended, and thus the breeding 
place, not only for more people, but 
also world turmoil. The principal 
possible solution in sight is more ed- 
ucation and knowledge, which, 
through better farming and greater 
industrialization, will permit such 
countries to become self-supporting 
and to live on a higher plane. History 
has shown that when this occurs, the 
rate of population growth will de- 
crease. As this occurs, medical sci- 
ence will contribute its part by the 
prevention of epidemics, the cure of 
disease, and the approach to the ideal 
of buoyant health. 


Quite a long time ago, Louis Pas- 
teur crystallized some of these ideas 
in a remarkable way: “Two oppos- 
ing laws seem to be now in contest. 
The one, a law of blood and death, 
opening out each day new modes of 
destruction, forces nations to be al- 
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BETTER HEALTH 


ways ready for battle. The other, a 
law of peace, work and health, whose 
only aim is to deliver man from the 
calamities which beset him. The one 
seeks violent conquests, and the other 
the relief of mankind. The one places 
a single life above all victories, the 
other sacrifices hundreds of thousands 


of lives to the ambition of a single in- 


PHROUGH 


SCIENCE 
The law of which we are 


the instruments strives even through 


dividual. 


the carnage to cure the wounds due 
to the law of war. . . Which of these 
laws. will God 
But of this we may be sure, 


two prevail, only 
knows. 
that science, in obeying the law of 
humanity, will always labour to en- 


large the frontiers of life.” 


E. H. Volwiler=— Investigator, 
Editor, Executive 


Director of Chemical Laboratories, American Medical Association 


(A talk given at the Honor Scroll Award Dinner of the Chicago chapter of 
The American Institute of Chemists, October 10th) 


At THE turn of this century, and 
+* even until the period of the first 
world war, chemical education and 
chemical manufacturing in this coun- 
try were relatively limited. We all 
know this, but we tend to lose sight 
of the tremendous strides in chemical 
production which have taken place 
years. From a 


last thirty 


position of almost abject dependence 


in the 


upon foreign sources for many raw 


materials and intermediates, the 
chemists of this country have devel- 
oped chemical methods, processes, and 
a volume production which are the 
envy of the world. 

has advanced 


Chemical education 


apace. Fortunately for our nation, 


chemists were in a position to play 
an essentially important role in the 
undertaken 


preparedness program 


prior to and during the late war. To- 
day, we may look up to an increasing 
number of our fellow chemists as out- 
standing figures in chemical affairs. 
We can observe within one genera- 
tion the multitude of public goods 
been made available 


which have 


through inventions or improvements 
brought about by chemists. 

In the award of this Scroll, we 
honor a man who is well able to trace 
for us the marvelous development in 
the fields of medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical chemistry — development 
which has contributed much to human 
welfare, brought relief from pain and 
misery to many, and helped to in- 
crease the expected life span of us 
all. 

The gentleman whom we honor is 


a chemist. He is the sort of chemist 
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who serves as an outstanding example 
to others. His training, accomplish- 
ments and general deportment epito- 
mize those professional qualities to- 
ward which chemists generally must 
strive. For that paramount reason, 
Dr. E. H. Volwiler receives the 1947 
Honor Scroll. 

When I think of Dr. Volwiler, 
the words, investigator, editor, and 
executive, seem best to fit my knowl- 
edge of his work. In each of these 
roles he has successfully applied him- 
self with diligence and vigor. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson has told you 
of Dr. Volwiler’s academic career. 
He had excellent teachers and his 
teachers had promising material with 
which to work. In qualifying for the 
Master of Arts degree at Illinois in 
1916, he developed a method for the 
preparation of trimethylene oxide, a 
useful intermediate which had not 
been made before. His thesis for 
the Doctorate, in 1918, dealt with 
an entirely new type of reaction, that 
which occurs between aromatic acid 
chlorides and aromatic aldehydes, 
which proved to be a general reac- 
tion of considerable importance in 


synthetic work. 


Publications and Work 
A list of some fifty-eight published 
articles and patents in the medicinal 
field, which bear the name, E. H. 
Volwiler, alone or as co-author, testi- 
fy to my choice of the word investiga- 
tor. However, his contributions to 


the chemistry of medicinal products 


are not all reflected in published ma 
terial. Much of his work has been 
concerned with the practical appli 
cation of research training and the re- 
search method to the improvement of 
a wide variety of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts. At the outset of his career, he 
was responsible for the improved syn- 
thesis and production of several medi- 
cinals previously produced only a- 
broad. As examples, -mention should 
be made of his early work on methods 
for chlorine antiseptics and commer- 
cially feasible processes for making 
acriflavine and procaine. Later, after 
he had transferred to the laboratory 
and as his responsibilities widened, 
his work alone and in collaboration 
with others has led to the introduc- 
tion of many new medicinals. Even 
though his subsequent duties with his 
company took him somewhat away 
from production, his early experience 
in the plant gave his research think- 
ing a practical slant. 

Early in his career he became in- 
tensely interested in the relationship 
between chemical structure and physi- 
ological activity. Always motivated 
by a desire to alleviate pain and suf- 
fering, his attention turned naturally 
to local and general anesthetic sub- 
stances and to sedative and hypnotic 
drugs. His interest in this field and 
his work with others has resulted in 
the introduction of such products as 
Butyn sulfate, a water soluble local 
anesthetic; Butesin, a water insoluble 


local anesthetic; Neonal and Nembu- 
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tal, intermediate and fast-acting bar- 
biturate compounds, respectively, and 
Pentothal Sodium, a_ thiobarbiturate 
of value as a quick-acting general an- 
esthetic with a rapid recovery period. 

In this work as in his work with 
antisyphilitic drugs, vitamins, hor- 
mones, sulfonamides, anticoagulants, 
and more recently antibiotics, such as 
penicillin and streptomycin, Dr. Vol- 
wiler has enjoyed the cooperation and 


Al- 


collaboration of his colleagues. 


wavs a keen student himself, he is 
equally keen to appreciate new ideas 
and the suggestions of others. He 


would be displeased, if l did not pay 


tribute here to all those men and 


women, chemists, biochemists, phar- 


macologists, physiologists, physicians, 


and business associates, who have 
worked with him over the years. 
Editorial Experience 
\s an editor, our honored guest 


qualifies admirably. His early efforts 
as a writer took the form of contri- 
butions to his He 


graduated from this to membership 


college paper. 
on the editorial board of the //linois 
Che nist, 
the Department of Chemistry of the 
fact, he 


a quarterly publication of 


University of Illinois. In 
was secretary of the editorial board, 
responsible for the foundation of that 
publication in November, 1915. 

His interest in the American Chem- 
ical Society also was evident at that 
time, for he was active in the mem- 
bership campaign which preceded the 
National American Chemical Society 


VOLWILER 


Spring meeting of April, 1916. It is 
not strange then that his interest in 
editorial matters and in the American 
Chemical Society were fused after he 
moved to Chicago. 

Dr. Volwiler became a membey ot 
the editorial board of the Chemical 
Bulletin in February, 1922, with the 
publication of an editorial entitled, 
“The Physicians’ Opportunity.” Al- 
though Dr. Volwiler has done much 
to aid the physician in later years, at 
that time he was telling physicians of 
had to 


the opportunity which they 


aid chemists and chemical industry 


to become established on a firm basis 
in this country. 

As editor of the Chemical Bulletin 
he had the knack of eliciting the ac- 
tive support of a number of Chicago 
chemists who aided him by supplying 
many pertinent editorials. His own 
editorials reflected interest in research 
in industry, and the value of chemists 
and well-operated chemical labora- 
tories, in the profitable development 
Many of 


his editorials had a strong effect on 


of businesses of many sorts. 


the subsequent development of the 


American Chemical Society—edito- 


rials which emphasize cooperation 


and coordination within the society 
and which championed the desirabili- 
ty of constructive criticism. 

He was an early advocate of tell- 
ing chemists, as well as others, of the 
chemist’s importance in the develop- 
ment of a sound chemical position for 
the nation, 


independent of foreign 
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products and secure against the exi- 
gencies of war. 

His continued interest in editorial 
matters is evident in contributions to 
the book, “Chemistry in Medicine,” 
and in chapters on pharmaceuticals, 
on synthetic drugs, and on opportuni- 
ties in medicinal chemistry in other 
books. These chapters, as well as his 
numerous published general articles 
and scientific papers, illustrate an ex- 
cellent style enhanced by meticulous 
grammar, the latter adding emphasis 
to the clarity and logic of his ideas. 
It is not probable that his editorial 
interest will be lessened when shortly 
he completes a two-year term on the 
editorial board of Chemical Review's. 


Executive Experience 
To justify my use of the word 
executive in describing Dr. Volwiler, 
I need only say that he provides an 
excellent example. During his student 
days, he was under the guidance of 
men who inspired him with a zeal 
for chemistry and who promoted the 
development of his organizational 
Dr. C. 
and temperamental leader, and _ his 
Dr. 


in charge of the 


bent. G. Derick, a dynamic 


successor, Roger Adams, were 
organic work at 
Illinois. Dr. Volwiler was strongly 
influenced by both of these men, more 


Dr. Adams, 


very broad vision and whose capacity 


particularly by whose 


for organization were developed to 


an outstanding degree. 


These influences, combined with an 
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ability to understand, correlate and 
attack the many problems which nec- 
essarily arise in the field of chemo- 
therapeutic research, have made it 
possible for Dr. Volwiler constantly 
to stimulate the complex research ac- 
tivities of Abbott Laboratories. He 


has long recognized the value of 


the research attitude and of compe- 
tent research personnel in business en- 


His 


of what can be done through scienti- 


terprise. far-reaching concepts 
fic research have been an important 
factor in the success of his own com- 
pany, and also have helped to set the 
research pattern for industry gener- 
ally. 

Let me recommend the thoughtful 
re-reading of his recent paper on “Or- 
ganization of the Industrial Research 
Laboratory,” 
May 


Engineering News. 


which appeared in the 
twelfth issue of Chemical and 
This admirably 
written exposition reveals the ideals 
Dr. Volwiler 


throughout his administrative career. 


that have motivated 


As an executive officer of Abbott 


Laboratories, he, at the same time, 


serves his fellow-chemists by active 
participation in the scientific and gen- 
eral aftairs of several societies. His 
executive skills have been particular- 
ly apparent to those who have work- 
ed with him as he has variously served 
Chemical 


earlier years as chairman of the Chi- 


the American Society, in 
cago Section and currently as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 


Society. 
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Service to War Department 

Dr. Volwiler’s capacities as an in- 
vestigator, editor, and executive, were 
effectively combined in his service to 
the War Department. He departed 
ior London in March, 1945. His 
itinerary on the investigational tour 
of duty took him to Limburg, Ger- 
many, where in early April he began 
investigation of vaccine production 
at the I. G. Behringswerke. A few 
davs later he was investigating chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical production at 
the I. G. plant at Hoechst, jumping 
then to the I. G. plants at Mainkur 
and at Griesheim. After a few days 
of veport writing, he was back in 
Germany investigating pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacture at the I. G. plants 
at Elberfeld and Leverkusen. On 
April thirtieth, he was in Paris sub- 
mitting a brief report, and a few days 
later he was back in London. By the 
middle of May he had arrived in 
Munich, and there began a_ two 
week’s survey of various German 
health institutes. He visited the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Alpine Chemische 
Werke Kufstein, Chemische Fabrik 
Aubing, Hofmann La Roche, Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, University of 
Tuebingen. In addition, he inter- 
viewed a number of the leading phar- 
maceutical research workers in vari- 
ous state institutes in Heidelberg and 
elsewhere. By the first of June he 
was back in London, by way of 
Paris, writing eight reports covering 


his tour. 


His reports amply justified the judg- 
ment of the War Department in as- 
signing him what normally would 
have been a three-man job. This is 
especially true, when it is noted that 
he had voluntarily joined a second 
project under the Surgeon General 
and had completed an investigation 
of the various medical institutes with- 
in his territory. To perform this val- 
uable survey work so well required 
investigational ability, editorial pro- 
wess, and executive skill. 

In honoring Dr. E. H. Volwiler, 
we, in a broader sense, honor the 
growing group of scientists concerned 
with the discovery, development, pro- 
duction, and distribution of impor- 
tant medicinal agents, designed to 
prevent, correct or alleviate the ill 
health of this nation and of the 


Keating with Smith-Davis 
K. J. Keating, F.A.L.C., is now 


general manager of the Smith-Davis 


world. 


Paint Company, 10751 Venice Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, 34, California. 


D’Alelio with Koppers Company 

Dr. G. F. D’Alelio, F.A.L.C., is 
now assistant director of research for 
Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He was _ formerly 
manager of the High Polymer Re- 
search Laboratory of the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation, Cleveland. Dr. 
D’Alelio holds 248 patents which are 
largely in the field of plastics. 
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Golden Jubilee 





DR. ALGUST MERZ 


Dr. Merz Completes Fifty Years 
of Service 


Dr. August Merz, F.A.1.C., com- 
pleted fifty years of service with the 
American Cyanamid Company and its 
twelfth. At 


seventy-four, he is looking forward 


affiliates on October 


to continued service to the company 


as research adviser and consultant. 


In 1897, Dr. Merz started his 
career with the company when he 
joined Heller and Merz, a partner- 
ship owned by his father, Henry 
Merz, and his uncle, Frederick Hel- 
ler, which first manufactured ultra- 


marine blue in this country. The 
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plant developed from a small man- 
ufacturing unit to the producer of 
such dyestuffs as methyl violet, fuch- 
sine, eosine, nigrosine, rosaniline blue, 
malachite green, and other dyes. Hell- 
er & Merz was purchased by the 
American Cyanamid Company in 
1929. In 1930, its operation was as- 
sumed by Calco, and Dr. Merz be- 
came a vice president of Calco. 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
he received the B.S. degree after hav- 
ing transferred from City College of 
New York. Following two years of 
graduate work at Cornell, he studied 
abroad at Heidleberg, Germany, and 


Mulhouse, in 


Alsace, In 1934, he received an honor- 


Ecole de Chemin 


ary D.Sc. degree from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


He was president of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association from 1926 to 1946. He 
was president of the New Jersey 
Chemical Society before it was merg- 
ed with the American Chemical So- 
ciety, when he became chairman of 
its North Jersey Section. He is a 
past president of the East Orange 
General Hospital, and vice president 
of the Newark Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary. He is also vice president of the 
American Tariff League. He is mem- 
ber of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, The Chemists’ Club, and 
Phi Gamma Delta. 
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We Present the A. I. C. 
Chapters 


The objectives of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS are carried 



































out locally through its twelve chapters. These chapters will be presented to 


our membership from time to time in THE CHEMIST, 


The Los Angeles Chapter 

Dr. Albert Salathe, Chairman 
i ow Los Angeles Chapter was Weights and Measures. Dr. Her- 
chartered late in 1943 as a result man Mlaisner, chemical engineer, 
of a visit of Dr. Gustav Egloff, then Aerojet Engineering Corporation, 
president of the A.I.C., with the Azusa, California, is Chapter repre- 


members in Southern California. sentative to the National Council. 
The Chapter was designed to This coming season, we plan to 
create a strong internal organization; have several meetings with compe- 


to work toward greater cooperation tent speakers on professional subjects, 


with other organized groups of as our members can get all the regular 


chemists; and to obtain meeting pro- technical lectures they can assimilate 
grams of general and varied appeal. by attending meetings of the numer- 


We have had vigorous meetings ous scientific groups in Los Angeles 
with good speakers. These have con- and adjacent cities. 
cerned themselves with professional- Dr. Gustav Egloft addressed our 
ism almost to the exclusion of lectures October twenty-fourth meeting and 
on chemistry. We are interested in helped us to get off to a good start 
chemistry as a profession as well as on the present season’s activities. 


in the state licensure of chemists, but 


we feel the former to be more im- The Los Angeles Chapter’s 
portant. We appreciate the high Chairman 

standards of the A.I.C., and we shall Dr. Albert Salathe’s avocation be- 
continue to stress chemistry as a pro- came his vocation, when eight years 
fession. ago, he started his present business of 


Our secretary is Manuel Tubis, purchasing and selling stamp collec- 
11322 Delano Street, North Holly- tions, at +15 Kress Building, Long 
wood; the treasurer is Edwin B. Beach 12, California. This “retire- 
Henderson, chief petroleum chemist, ment” gave him time to read the 


Los Angeles County Department of | Greek and Latin classics which he did 
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not find time to read in his earlier 
busy life, and it affords him an op- 
portunity to concentrate on the pro- 
blems affecting the civilization of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

He holds the A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from Colgate University, and 
the Ph.D. in chemistry and physics 
from the University of Chicago, 
where he studied under J. Stieglitz, 
A. A. Michelson, and R. A. Milli- 
kan. He also attended Columbia to 
study under Alexander Smith. He 
belongs to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, Pi Kappa Delta, 
and Phi Delta Theta. He has held 
various offices in the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

He has taught at Colgate, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Union, lowa Wesleyan, 
Sweet Briar, Albany College of 
Pharmacy, Centenary, Syracuse, and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

He has served as expert witness, 
consultant to numerous corporations, 
and lecturer on chemical and geologi- 
In 1938, he toured Eu- 
rope to study the atom-smashing ma- 


cal subjects. 


chinery in England, Germany, and 
France. 

Many young people are grateful to 
Dr. Salathe for his advice and assist- 
ance, which he gives generously. Sev- 
eral Long Beach boys are now in col- 
lege in the East because of knowing 
him. 


His wide scientific background and 
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his deep interest in culture and civili- 


zation especially qualify him to be 


leader in professional activities. 


German Chemical Plants 
Offered For Sale 

Two German chemical plants are 
offered for sale to United States in- 
dustrialists by the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner. One offering is 
a portion of the Dynamit A. G. 
Geestacht-Krummel. The other is 
parts of the reparations plant from 
the Paraxol at Lippoldsberg, Ger- 
many. The Krummel plant, nine- 
teen miles southeast of Hamburg on 
the Elbe, contains twenty-one items 
used in the production of plastics. 
Parts of the plant at Lippoldsberg 
include a producing unit for formalde- 
hyde and two units for the produc- 
tion of pentaerythritol. Inventories 
and information may be obtained 
from the General Disposals Section, 
Office of Foreign Liquidation Com- 
misioner, 4th and Jefferson Drive $ 
W., W bileaten ao, a 
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How To Submit Your Invention 


To a Corporation 


Paul L. Gomory 
Patent Attorney, Sun Oil Company 


(Excerpts from, “Problems Arising on Submission to Corporations of Patent- 


able or Non-patentable Ideas or Inventions,” an article in Temple Law Quar- 


terly, Vol. XIX, No. 3) 
\ ANY ideas and inventions now- 


adays are improvements in those 
subjects in which corporations are in- 
terested and in which the corpora- 
tions have done extensive work. An 
effective and profitable way for an 
individual to dispose of his idea or 
invention is to sell it to a corpora- 
tion. This is particularly so if he is 
to dispose profitably of his idea or in- 
vention without expenditure of funds 
which he will seldom have and which 
The 


corporation by the very nature of its 


he may be unable to procure. 
organization and large and efficient 
way of doing business is able to give 
to the consumer a good product ata 
low price. To do this it is essential 
that it feed on new ideas and inven- 
tions, many of which can and do come 
from without its organization. 
With regard to the dealings of the 
corporation with the individual who 
wishes to sell his idea or invention to 
it, many corporations, by and with 
advice of legal counsel, have adopted 
certain policies which, it is a purpose 


of this note to point out, are neces- 


sary to the protection of the enter- 
prise but which lead to an impasse 
if the individual does not wish to rely 
on the integrity of the corporate body 
and its agents. At this point arises a 
situation which causes delay and gen- 
impedes the progress of the 
arts and Article I, 
Section 8, Clause 8, of the United 


States Constitution was designed to 


erally 


sciences, which 


ensure. ‘This situation must be cor- 
rected if we are to enjoy in the fu- 
ture the accomplishments of individ- 
lines of endeavor in 


uals in those 


which corporations are interested, 


and if we are to continue to ensure 
the progress of the arts and sciences 
to the fullest possible extent. 
The Problem 

As stated, a real problem arises 
when an individual or outside per- 
son wishes to dispose of his idea or 
invention to a corporation in a profit- 
able This problem arises 


from the effort usually made by both 


manner. 


parties to protect themselves, each a- 
gainst the other. On the one hand, 


the individual desires to protect him- 
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self against appropriation of his idea 
or invention by the corporation with- 
out proper compensation to him. On 
the other hand, the corporation desires 
to protect itself against unjustifiable 


suits brought by the individual. 


The corporation may be working 


on the idea or invention at the time 
it is submitted by the individual. In 
fact, it may have developed complete- 
ly the very idea or invention sub- 
mitted by the time it receives the in- 
not desire to dis- 


formation. It may 


close to the submittor what it has 
done, perhaps because it does not wish 
the public to know, in advance of a 
pre-determined date, of the introduc- 
idea or 


tion of a new product. It 


may also happen that the person to 
whom the submitted information is 
given for a determination of company 
interest therein does not know of the 
development of the idea or invention 
That 


such situations might arise can be ap- 


within his own organization. 


preciated readily when one considers 
the many widely scattered centers of 


endeavor within the modern corpo- 


Accordingly, the 
itself 


rate organization. 


corporation wishes to protect 
against the submittor who might be- 
lieve that his idea or invention has 
been taken from him unjustly when 
the corporation, after rejecting the 
uses it at a later 


idea or invention, 


date. Clearly, the corporation has a 
right not to disclose its business or 
knowledge to one submitting infor- 


nation to it. Yet unless it does so, 
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when it eventually uses the idea o 


invention, it may appear to the sul 


mittor that he has been wronged 


The corporation naturally wishes t 
against suits resulting 


protect itself 


under such circumstances, or to avoid 


them altogether 


Protective Procedures Adopted 
by Corporation 
In view of the foregoing, ma 


corporations which  unquestionabl 


are glad to receive ideas and inven- 


tions from individuals will not con 


sider, on the basis of a confidential 


relationship, any idea or invention 


submitted to them for purchase, and 


so advise the submittor prior to deal- 


ing with him, because confidential 


obligati ns 


k os 
which do not exist where a would-! 


relationships may create 
* 
buver ire 


seller and a prospective 


dealing at arm’s length. These cor- 
porations will not consider an idea 
or invention en the condition that if 
it is not found of interest, it shall be 
kept a secret, for the reason that not 
infrequently it may be necessary to 
refer the idea or invention to a num- 
ber of different members of the cor- 
ascertain 


porate organization to 


whether or not it is of interest, and 
since the organization is continuall 
changing, while there may be no in- 
tention of giving the idea or inven- 
tion any publicity, its secrecy cannot 
be assured. 

When a person asks a corporation 
whether or not it would be interested 


in an idea, without disclosing the 
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same, the corporation is likely to re- 
ply that it does not wish to consider 
the idea at all. The corporation fears 
that it might be held on an implied 
contract at some time after receipt 
of the individual’s idea although it 
iy have been in the process of de- 
veloping the same idea at that very 
time. Organizations, today, have be- 
come alert to their vulnerability to 
ijustifiable suits. Because of such 
expensive and time-consuming litiga- 
tion they do not desire to deal with 
the individual on any basis from 
which a confidential relationship may 
be inferred or a contract implied. 
Naturally, most submittors or in- 
ventors hesitate to simply hand over 
the fruits of their research or develop- 
ment without some protective condi- 
tions attached. Yet the corp ration 
as a general proposition cannot af- 
ford to deal with them on that basis. 
Therefore, a problem still remains 
where the submittor desires to retain 
his rights by dealing in a confidential 
manner, as already indicated. 
However, generally speaking, or- 
ganizations will advise a person de- 
siring to submit an idea or invention 
that he should proceed in one of sev- 
eral ways, depending upon the nature 
of the information desired to be sub- 
mitted. Thus the inventor may pro- 


ceed as follow $s: 


Patentable Inventions 
He may file an application for 
patent, wait until his patent has been 


granted, and then bring it to the at- 


tention of the corporation. A delay 
of about three years is involved here. 

2. He may file an application for 
patent and then submit a copy of the 
patent application to the corporation 
for its consideration. 

This is probably the best procedure 
to follow, but it should be noted that 
the individual inventor might ill-af- 
ford to part with his limited funds 
for such purpose. 

3. He may make a written de- 
scription and sketches of the inven- 
tion, signing and dating both the de- 
scription and the sketches, and later 
send an undated copy to the company 
for its consideration while the dated 
and witnessed original is retained for 
his own record. In order that he may 
be in a better position to prove the 
making of any such written descrip- 
tion or sketch, he should have as a 
witness some person or persons who 
can understand the invention and 
who will sign and date the original 
proofs with a note that he has under- 
stood them. 

However, the corporation will 
most likely advise the inventor in any 
case that any disclosure of an inven- 
tion to it must be made with the 
understanding that it will give the 
disclosure only such consideration as 
in its judgment the invention merits, 
and that it assumes no obligation 
whatever further than to say whether 
or not it is interested in acquiring 
patent rights. The above is repre- 


sentative of a general attitude reason- 
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ably and justifiably adopted by most 


organizations, 


It is to be particularly noted that 
no matter which of the above sug- 
gested procedures is employed the cor- 
poration expressly assumes no obliga- 
tion other than those which may be 
imposed upon it under the patent 
laws and directly implies that it wish- 
es the submittor to rely on those laws 
alone. Where there is a clear under- 
standing that the inventor relies sole- 
ly on such rights as he has under the 
patent laws there is much less likeli- 
hood of misunderstandings and con- 
sequent ill-will than would otherwise 


be the case. 


From the foregoing it appears that, 
if the inventor desires to have his in- 
vention considered without undue de- 
lay, the best course for him to follow 
is to file an application for patent and 
to submit a copy of the application, 
date 


number, to the corporation, making 


without giving its and _ serial 
no effort to deal in a confidential man- 
ner but relying on his right under the 
patent laws should he eventually ob- 
tain a patent. By not giving the fil- 
ing date and serial number of the 
application the inventor will not give 
to the corporation any clue as to when 
he made his invention. Of course, 
if it should eventually turn out that 
no patent is obtained the submittor 
will have no recourse if the corpora- 
tion uses the idea without compensa- 
tion acceptable to him since he will 
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have disclosed it with no rights re 
served. But if he follows this pri 
cedure he is more likely to have his 


invention considered .. . 


® 


Major Becomes Vice President 
of Merck 
Dr. Randolph T. Major, F.A.L.C., 
has been elected vice president and 
scientific director of Merck and Com- 
pany, Inc., Rahway, N. J. He has 
been with Merck since 1930. 


Dr. George Washington Carver, 
chemist and educator, is pictured on 
United States 
January fifth. This purple, 


a new stamp, to be 
issued 
three-cent stamp bears a retort in the 


lower left hand corner. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C., was 
re-elected chairman of the Petroleum 
Division of the American Chemical 
Society, at its meeting held in New 
York, September 15th to 19th. 
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A. 1. C. Welcomes Younger 
Chemists 


Members of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTs are frequently 
urged to tell their friends and asso- 
ciates about the INSTITUTE and to in- 
vite them to submit their applications 
for membership. Nevertheless, many 
members are forgetful, or perhaps they 
do not realize how much it means to 
others, and indirectly to them, when 
they do this simple thing in support 


of their profession. 


Foster D. Snell, 


president, A.I.C., received the follow- 


Just recently, Dr. 


ing letter from a young man who 


evidently works in a laboratory where 
INSTITUTE members have missed an 
their 


opportunity to inform 


associate about the A.I.C.: 


young 


“The publication of your so- 
ciety, THE CHEMIST, is availa- 
ble in the laboratory where I 
am employed, and I read it each 
month with great interest. For 
some time now I have been notic- 
ing a plethora of comments and 
suggestions to the effect that the 
future of chemistry, and in par- 
ticular of THe AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS, depends 
in greater or lesser part on the 
Almost all 


the speakers reported from your 


vounger chemists. 
section meetings have advanced 


this or similar ideas. 


“I feel myself to be in com- 
plete agreement with this notion, 
and, in so far as I know them, 
with the aims and objectives of 
the INstITUTE. Yet, although 
I have been known to be a chem- 
ist for seven years, and have 
been continously employed as one 
since leaving the Army eighteen 
months ago, I have never been 
approached in any manner by the 
INSTITUTE or any of its mem- 
bers. If it is the intention of the 


INSTITUTE to attract younger 


members, it will have to take 
the initiative...” 

There are undoubtedly many more 
young chemists who would be com- 
plimented by being asked to submit 
their applications for membership to 
the INSTITUTE. No matter how 
much they admire its objectives or 


need its support, they naturally hesi- 


tate to approach an_ organization 
whose members do not seem to want 
them. 

INSTITUTE members can do no 


finer thing in support of the profes- 
sion of chemist than to make these 
young persons feel “wanted”, to dis- 
cuss professional problems with them, 
to tell them about the A.I.C., and to 
invite them to apply for membership 
in the organization where they can 
have the benefit of advice and assist- 
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to 


ance from others interested in pro 
fessional problems. 
The future of the profession will 
be made by these young men. They 
should start considering professional! 
matters now in an organization de 
voted solely to the problems and fac- 
tors which influence the profession. 
All interested persons can obtain 
information and application blanks 
by writing to: 
Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, 
Secretary 

The American Institute of 
Chemists 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Membership in a profession is not 
purely a question of occupation. A 
man may pertorm all the steps of a 
scientific operatign with machine- 
like precision and still be only a work- 
man, because he can only interpret 
his findings in arbitrary terms. But 
if he approaches each task as a new 
experience that presents some new 
conditions for his consideration, he is 
practicing a profession rather than a 
trade. The state of mind, the ap- 
proach to the project and the manner 
of conducting the project, determine 
whether one’s occupation is profes- 
sional, and not the surroundings 
among which the task is performed. 

Dr. George D. Beal, Chairman 

American Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion Council. 








Necrology 


Gerhert &. Mondy 


Dr. Herbert Raymond Moody, re- 
tired director of the Department of 
Chemistry, City College of New 
York, died October 20, 1947, at his 
home in Vienna, Virginia, at the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Dr. Moody was born in Chelsea, 
He received the B.S. 
Institute 


Massachusetts. 
degree from Massachusetts 
ot Technology, and the A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. From 1901 to 1905, he was 
professor of chemistry at Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, New York. He joined 
the faculty of the City College of 


New York in 1905, becoming head 
of the Department of Chemistry, 
where he remained until his retire- 


ment in 1938, after thirty-three years 
of service. 
World War I, 


chief of the technical branch of the 


During he was 
chemical division of the War Indus- 
tries Board in Washington, D.C. In 
1934, he served as assistant in the Ad- 
ministration Department of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. From 
July 1936, to June 30, 1941, he was 
chairman of the Division of Chemis- 
try and Chemical Technology of the 


National Research Council. He was 


active in the scientific societies and 
served as chairman or member of 
various committees. He was some- 


time chairman of the Employment 


Bureau of The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y. 
The Dr. Ellwood Hendrick 


once described Dr. Moody as ‘‘a man 


late 


of unusually fine character who al- 
His judgment 
His 
scientific scholarship goes far beyond 
He keeps him- 


self well posted in the progress of 


ways gives his best. 
of men and measures is excellent. 
the courses of study. 
physical science ; indeed he is unusual- 
ly diligent in this respect. For in- 
stance, when Bragg’s work on crystals 
first came out, he posted off to Ox- 
ford for a summer’s special study to 
get the work clear in his mind.” 
After Dr. Moody's 
1938, he and Mrs. Moody spent the 


summers at Sebago Lake, Maine, and 


retirement in 


the rest of the year at Vienna, Vir- 
ginia, and in Florida. 

He 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1924, and a Life Member in 1939. 


became a Fellow of THE 


Robert C. Nurthrutt 


Robert T. Northcutt, engaged in 
manufacture and consulting, at Rah- 
way, N. J., died September 13, 1947, 
at the age of sixty-three. , 

He was born in Hubbard, Texas. 
He studied under Professor Remson 
at Johns Hopkins and at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in Balti- 
From 1905 until 1916, 


was employed by the Bureau of Med- 


more. he 
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icine and Surgery of the Navy De- 


partment, in Washington, D.C. 


From 1916 until his death, he was 
engaged in development, experiment- 
al work, manufacturing, consulting 
and advising for numerous manufac- 
turing concerns, especially in fields 
relating to food production which in- 
volved biological factors. Ten years 
were spent in the tropics, where he 
manufactured biochemicals, including 
vaccines and serums for the treatment 
of tropical diseases. 

In Rahway, he maintained his own 
well-equipped experimental _labora- 
tory, and he generously offered its 
use without charge, to several young 
chemists without laboratory facilities 
who wanted to do some development 
work. He also developed and manu- 
factured foodstuffs, and worked out 
methods of drying highly hygroscopic 
fruit sugars, such as those of pine- 
apples and bananas, as well as 
methods of canning, drying, and pow- 
dering fruit products. He held a 
number of patents in several fields . 

He became a Fellow of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1929, 


Philip A. Green 
Philip Anthony Greco was born 
April 4+, 1915. He died January 17, 
1947, following an attack of pneu- 
monia. 
He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, receiving his A.B. 
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with honors in 1939. He was assist 
ant in biochemistry in the Medical 
School at the University of Illinois 
in 1939 and 1940. While at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, he was president of 
the Elite Club. He took graduate 
work at lowa State College and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in 1943. 
During his attendance at Iowa State 
(1941-1943) he held the position of 
research associate. He also held a 
fellowship in bacteriology and poul- 
try products, Dr. Greco published 
“Pasteurization of Liquid Whole 
Ege” in the Iowa State College 
Journal of Science (1944). He was 
co-author with Dr. George F. Stuart 
and Dr. Alden R. Winter of a paper 
entitled, “Pasteurization of Liquid- 
Egg Products. I. Bacteria Reduction 
in Liquid Whole Egg and Improve- 
ment in Keeping Quality,” (Food 
Research, Vol. 11, No. 3—May-June 
1946—page 229). 


Dr. Greco was a member of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists, 
Institute of Food Technology, and the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. He also belonged to Sig- 
ma Xi, Omega Beta Pi, and Phi Rho 
Sigma. He was a Fellow of ‘THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


In 1943, Dr. Greco joined The 
Fleischmann Laboratories as _ bio- 
chemist in charge of investigations on 
frozen eggs. In 1946, he was trans- 
ferred to the Loudon Division of 
Standard Brands to take charge of 
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the frozen egg work at the laboratory 
at Terra Haute, Indiana. Shortly 
ifter he accepted this position he con- 
tracted the illness which caused his 
death. 

He had a very agreeable personali- 
ty and made many friends. He was 
a well-trained bacteriologist and had 
an excellent future before him. 

Dr. Greco married Miss Eileen 
M. Weilmuenster. 


child, a daughter, Charlotte, three 


They had one 


vears old. 


-Dr. Charles N. Frey, F.A.I.C. 


® 


Alaskan Pulp Industry Planned 

Four hundred thousand acres of 
Government - owned timber in the 
Tongass National Forest, Southeast- 
ern Alaska, will be offered at auction 
on a fifty-year contract basis, Februa- 
ry 18th, by the Alaska Forest Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Alaskan pulp industry has 
a potential output of a million tons a 
year. It is expected that production 
will begin within two or three years. 


Marvin J. Udy, F.A.LC., consult- 
ing chemist, chemical engineer and 
metallurgist, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
presented a paper on “Raw Mate- 
rials and Their Effect Upon Electric- 
Furnace Design and Operation,” at 
the regional meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, Sep- 
tember 29th to October first, in Buf- 
falo. 
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Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association 

The Technical Service Association 
of the Chemical Industry has changed 
its name to Commercial Chemical 
Development Association. New off- 
cers are: President, L. B. Hitchcock, 
The Quaker Oats Company; vice 
president, L. H. Flett, F.A.L.C., Na- 
tional Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation; 
treasurer, C. D. Goodale, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation; secretary, 
A. J. Fisher, Jr., U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc.; directors, W. H. 
Bowman, Jefferson Chemical Com- 
pany, W. H. Harding, F.A.I.C., 
American Cyanamid Company, H. E. 
Outcault, St. Joseph Lead Company, 
and J. J. Schaefer, Wyandotte Chem- 
ical Company. The Association is 
concerned with problems of market- 
ing new chemicals and of expanding 


markets for existent chemicals. 


Celanese Dedicates New 
Laboratories 

The Celanese Corporation of 
America, at the opening of its central 
research laboratories in Summit, New 
Jersey, September 22nd, announced 
the establishment of a $1,000 annual 
professional progress award in chem- 
ical engineering to be administered 
by the American Institute of Chem!- 
cal Engineers. 

George Schneider, F.A.I.C., vice 


president and technical director of 
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Celanese, presided at the affair. “The 
staff of the central laboratories here,” 
he said, “consists of groups of cellu- 
lose chemists, synthetic organic chem- 
ists, dyestuff chemists, physical chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. The 
greater part of the personnel was 
transferred from the corporation’s 
research department at the Newark, 
N.J., and Cumberland, Maryland, 
plants . . . In general, the research 
work at the central laboratories is of 
a basic or exploratory nature carried 
out in laboratories or small scale 
pilot plants while the research work 
at our factories is usually carried out 
in large pilot plants or with plant 
scale equipment.” 

Technical Editorial Work 
Recommended to Women 
Chemists 

Florence E. Wall, F.A.I.C., spoke 
on technical editorial work, at a 
meeting of the Division of Chemical 
Education of The American Chemi- 
cal Society at its recent New York 
Meeting. She recommended _ this 
field as one which women chemists, 
“squeezed out of jobs since the war,” 
might consider. 

“Anyone that can interpret the 
wonders of science and technology to 
those that need to understand them, 
whether he or she does original writ- 
ing or edits the effusions of others, 
should be considered a true mission- 
ary for science... 


“As long as nothing is done ofh- 
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cially to ensure uniform, adequat 


training in good English for chemist 


there will always be a need for skill- 


ed technical editors.” 

Merck Awarded S.C.I. Medal 
George W. Merck, president 
Merck and Company, Rahway, N. J.., 
has been awarded the 1947 medal 
of the American Section of the Socie- 
ty of Chemical Industry. Mr. Merck 
was director of the War Research 
Service, which was in charge of re 
search in biological warfare during 
the recent war. The award was made 
for “outstanding accomplishments un- 
der his leadership in the field of phar- 
maceuticals.” The presentation of the 
medal will be made November sev- 
enth at the meeting of the society of 
Chemical Industry, Hotel Commo- 

dore, New York, N.  e 

Moore with Smith, Kline & 

French 

Dr. Maurice L. Moore, F.A.L.C., 
formerly with Frederick Stearns & 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, is now 
with Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, 800 North Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 23, Penna. 

James G. Vail, F.A.1.C., vice presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
spoke at the banquet meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, held recently in Buffalo, 
N.Y. His subject was, “Challenge 
and Response—the Social Responsibil- 


ities of Scientists.” 
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M. J. BAHNSEN, Northern Ohio 
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Martin DeSimo, Chicago Chapter 
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Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


, Howard S. Neiman 


HERMAN MAISNER, 

Los Angeles Chapter 
J. M. MclItvain, 

Pennsylvania Chapter 
JouNn J. MIsKEL, 

New York Chapter 
E. H. NortTHEY, At-Large 
FRANK §S. MITCHELL, 

Niagara Chapter 
DonaLp Price, 4t-Large 
G. L. Rover, New Jersey Chapter 
NorMAN A. SHEPARD, At-Large 
MAuvnRICE SIEGEL, Baltimore Chapter 
W. D. Turner, At-Large 
Lincotn T. WorK, 4?-Large 
James R. WitHrow, 4t-Large 





October Meeting 

The 240th meeting of the National 
Council of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMIstTs was held Octo- 
ber 14, 1947, at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N.Y. President Foster 
D. Snell presided. The following of- 
ficers and councilors were present: 


L. H. Flett, F. A. Hessel, D. B. 














Keyes, R. E. Kirk, J. MM) Mellvain, 
J. J. Miskel, H. S. Neiman, E. H. 
Northey, N. A. Shepard, F. D. Snell 
L. Van Doren, and L. T. Work. 
A. J. Nydick and V. F. Kimball 
were present. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were accepted. The Secretary re- 


ported on the current status of the 
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membership. He announced that 
Robert T. Northcutt, F.A.L.C., died 
September 13th. 

Herman C. F.A.I1.C., 


was elected to Life membership. 


Ly thgoe, 


The Treasurer’s report was ac- 
cepted. 

The Secretary presented a letter 
from the Secretary of the Chicago 
Chapter, which suggested that INsTI- 
TUTE speakers be made available to 
students in the universities and col- 
leges. The Council recommended 
that the other chapters of the INstI- 
TUTE should be encouraged to carry 
on this activity. The chairman of the 
New York Chapter’s Committee to 
contact colleges was asked to write 
up the plan of his chapter, and 
the Chicago Chapter was encouraged 
to take up the work in its area. 

The chairman of the Committee 
on Employer Classification, Dr. F. 
H. Northey, presented a preliminary 
report to the effect that THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS should 
issue a “Seal of Approval” to em- 
ployers whose standards for the pro- 
fessional employment of chemists 
were adequate. The Committee is 
studying standards for this seal and 
will attempt to devise a_ practical 
rating scheme which will be reported 
later. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
the Chemist in Public Health, A. J. 
Nydick, reported that he had prepar- 
ed letters to the various states to sur- 


vey the laws relating to the opera- 
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tion of laboratories in the publi 
health field, and that replies are be- 
ing received daily. In answer to 

request from an American Chemical 


Society Committee in a related field, 


these findings will be made available 


to the ACS Committee. 

L. H. Flett, chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to arrange a pro- 
gram for the joint meeting of the 
Syracuse Section of the ACS and the 
AIC, to be held at Utica, N.Y., No- 
vember 8th, reported that a suitable 
program had been prepared. 

The councilor from the New York 
chapter, Mr. J. J. Miskel, reported 
that at a meeting of the Chapter’s 
Council a discussion had indicated 
that older members of the A.I.C. 
could do much to interest younger 
chemists in the organization. With 
this in mind, Dr. Martin Mever had 
prepared a statement indicating why 
he thought chemists should join the 
INsTITUTE. This statement was re- 
ferred to the editor for publication 
in THe CHEMIST. 

Dr. Snell referred to the applica- 
tions for membership which are con- 
tinually coming in, and said he would 
prepare another letter to the mem- 
bers asking them to recommend the 
names of younger persons who would 
qualify for the lower grades of mem- 
bership. 

Upon motion, the President was 
asked to appoint a committee to sur- 
vey all those things which represent 
the A.I.C. visually, such as insignia, 
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stationery, etc. The following Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider this 
subject: Dr. Donald B. Keyes, Mr. 
John M. Mellvain, Dr. Lincoln T. 


Work, and Mr. Lawrence H. Flett. 


The following new members were 
elected: 


LIFE MEMBER 


Bruce, Harry E. 
President and General Manager, 
Keystone Color Works, Inc., 151 
W. Gay Avenue, York, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


FELLOWS 


Aalto, Toivo Reinhold 
Chief Chemist, Heyden Chemical 
Corporation, Garfield, N. J. 


Ashman, George C. 
Research Chemist, The Parker Pen 


Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Barol, Alfred 
Vice-President and Technical Di- 
rector. Wyeth, Inc., 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 


Vania. 


Bernays, Peter Michael 
Assistant Professor, Mlinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, III. 


Clopton, John Raymond 
Senior Chemist, Texas State Re- 


search Foundation, Renner, Texas. 


Eichelberger, Mark W. 
Vice President, Lindsay Light & 
Chemical Company, 258 Ann St., 
West Chicago, III. 


COUNCIL 


Firth, Frank Edward 
Manager, Netting Research De- 
partment, The Linen Thread Com- 
pany, 1100 Randolph Avenue, Mil- 
ton 86, Nass. 

Goetz, Paul Cudell 
Chemical Director, Retinite Cor- 
poration, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Greenwald, Willard F. 

Research Director, Philip Morris 
and Company, 119 Fifth Avenue, 
NYC. 

Harris, Lewis E. 

Director, Harris Laboratories, Ne- 
braska Theater Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr. 

Hohfelder, Leonard P. 

Chief Chemist, Barr Rubber Pro- 
ducts, Inc., 1531 First Street, San- 
dusky, Ohio 

Kucker, George 
Medical Bio-chemist (Director), 
Elizabeth Bio-Chemical Labora- 
tory, 1137 East Jersey Street, Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. 

LaLande, William A., Jr. 
Director of Whitemarsh Research 
Laboratories, Penn Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, Box 4388, Chest- 
nut Hill P. O., Philadelphia 18, 
Penna. 

Louder, Earl A. 

Technical Director, Pet Milk 
Company, Greenville, Illinois 

Lowy, Benno 
Owner, Pacific Chemical Labora- 
tories, 617 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco, California 
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Lutz, William Haviland 
Technical Director, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., 75 Tonawanda Street 


Buttalo 7, New York. 


Markland, William Raymond 
Chief Chemist, John H. Breck, 
Inc., 115 Dwight Street, Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 


Marx, Walter S., Jr. 
Vice President of Research, Print- 
ing Arts Research Labs, Inc. 17 
San Marcos Building, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

May, Ernest Max 
General Manager, Otto B. May, 
Inc. 198 Niagara Street, Newark, 
a 


Oberfell, George Grover 
Vice President in charge of re- 
search and development, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma 


Payne, John Howard 
Dire ctor of Ri séeare h, Pacific 
Chemical and Fertilizer Company, 


P. O. Box 48, Honolulu 10, T.H. 


Rooker, William Abner 
Technical Director, National Fruit 
Product Company, Inc., Winches- 
ter, Virginia. 

Schepp, William John 
President, Wm. J. Schepp Co., 
Inc., Manufacturing Chemists. 

Director, The Schepp Laboratories, 

Consulting and Research Chemists, 

21-23 Summit Avenue, East Pater- 


son, New Jersey. 
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Shakman, James G. 
Vice President, Director, Pabst 
Brewing Company, 221 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Shilstone, Cecil Maxwell 
Director, Shilstone Testing Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Slayter, Games 
Vice President in charg of re- 
search, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Case Avenue, New- 
ark, Ohio 


Wood, Richard Cameron 
Sales Engineer, General Aniline & 
Film Corp, +4 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, NY. 


Yntema, Leonard Francis 
Director of Research, Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp., 2200 Sheri- 
dan Road, North Chicago, Illinois. 


MEMBERS 


Bernanke, Frederick L. 
Assistant to the President, Fine 
Organics, Inc., 211 E. 19th St., 
New York a N.Y. 


Elliott, Stanley B. 
Assistant to the President and 
Technical Director, Ferro Chemi- 
cal Corp. P. O. Box 76, Bedford, 
Ohio; 877 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Howe, George Taylor 
Plant Manager, Susquehanna Plas- 
tics, Inc., 150 Fifth Avenue, Haw- 


thorne, New Jersey 
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National Council Meetings 


The 
American Institute of Chemists 
will be held at The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 41st Street, New 
York, N. Y., on the following 


dates: 


Council meetings of 


November 18th 
December 16th 
January 20th 
February 17th 
March 16th 
April 13th 














Jones, Judson W. 
locational Examiner, New Jersey 
Rehabilitation 1060 
Broad Street, Room 756, Newark 


2, New Jersey. 


Commission, 


Kronish, Philip 
Research Chemist, Nuodex 
ducts Co., 830 Magnolia Avenue, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Pro- 


Yarbrough, James Preston 
Chemist, The Coca-Cola Company, 
310 North Avenue, N.W., Atlan- 


ta, Georgia. 


ASSOCIATE 


Marwick, Gordon Edwards 
Rubber Chemist, Rome Cable Cor- 
poration, Ridge Street, Rome, N.Y. 


There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 
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Chapters 


Baltimore 


Chairman, Ralph W. Lamenzo 
S. Hauber, S. J. 


Secretary-Treasurer, J. Bernard Ed- 


Vice chairman, E. 


monds 
Executive Committee, 
Dr. Walter H. Hartung 
Edward M. Hanzely 
Norris W. Matthews 
Council Representative, 
Maurice Siegel 
Reporter to The Chemist, 
Richard B. Treash 

A record attendance of members 
and guests was made when the Chap- 
ter opened its 1947-48 season at a 
meeting October 15th at Loyola Col- 
lege. 

Chairman, Ralph Lamenzo, called 
the meeting to order and introduced 
the speaker, Dr. Walter H. Kuhl of 
the McCormick Tea and Spice Com- 
pany of Baltimore. In his excellent 
talk on flavoring materials, Dr. Kuhl 
drew from his extensive experience in 
this field. 

This was the first lecture in the 
new series to be given by the Balti- 
more Chapter in which the everyday 
doings of Maryland chemists in local 
industries will be explained. On No- 
vember 19th, the Baltimore Chapter 
will sponsor a visit to Hynson, West- 
cott & Dunning, a prominent Balti- 
more pharmaceutical house. The visit 
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will include a talk on penicillin by Dr, 


Roger Reid. 


The program for the year will also 


include a talk on Microchemistry by 


For Your 


OrGANIC ANALYTICAL REAGENTS. 
Vol. IL. Frank J. Welcher, Ph. D. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 
1947. 530 pp. Series price $7.00; 


individual price $8.00. 


The author and publisher of this 
comprehensive work on organic analy- 
tical reagents, of which the second 
volume has now appeared, have per- 
formed an important service in bring- 
ing together a wealth of information 
on a subject which is rapidly gain- 


ing in importance. 


There seems to be no doubt that 
up to now many laboratories have 
not yet utilized to the fullest extent 
the possibilities that organic reagents 
have to offer in analytical work. The 
author warns us in his preface that 
since the treatment of the subject is 
intended to be complete, many in- 
ferior reagents and methods are in- 
cluded and in this respect the book is 
a challenge and a basis for further 
work. Consequently, an enormous 
job of proper evaluation and develop- 
ment of methods remains to be done 
but it is certain that this book, as well 


as its first volume, will aid materially 
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EMIST 


Dr. J. D. Niederl and a visit to the 
H. B. Davis Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, with a talk by Dr. W. T. 
Pearce. Dates of these features will 


be announced. 


Library 
in this werk. The method of classi- 


fication is a logical one. 


The second volume deals with the 
use of acids, substituted acids, acyl 
anhydrides, 


halides, acid esters, 


amines and quaternary ammonium 


compounds. 


The book is well indexed and is 
furnished with a multitude of refer- 
ences. 


William H. Van Delden, F.A.I.C. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., and Wil- 
liam H. Summerson, Ph.D. (12th 
Edition). The Blakiston Company. 
1947. 1323 pp. 6%2 x 9%”. $10.00. 


Previous editions of this book have 
been given many favorable reviews. 
The need and popularity of this book 
is no doubt the reason for the twelfth 
edition, which retains the subject mat- 
ter, form, and chapter outline of its 
predecessors, except for a few changes. 
The chapter on endocrine organs has 
been changed to a chapter on hor- 


mones, and enlarged to include the 
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17-Ketosteroids and related substances 
with their structural formulas. 

A new chapter (36) has been add- 
ed on “Antibiotics and Metabolic An- 
tagonists,”’ an ever-increasing and im- 
portant subject. The appendix has 
been enlarged with new matter and 
tables, which include a comprehen- 
sive list on the composition ot foods, 
giving the vitamins and important 
minerals of each. 
the other 


Along with revision of 


chapters, valuable new material is 
included, such as electrophoresis, frac- 
tions of the blood plasma, theoretical 
discussion and practical applications 
of colorimetry and__ photoelectric 
equipment. The assay of vitamins is 
amply covered with physical, chem- 
ical, and microbiological procedures. 

The volume still retains the Marsh 
test for arsenic, but in view of the 
favor given the Gutzeit test in other 
oficial books, such as the U.S.P. and 
the A.O.A.C., its omission is regret- 
table. The Dithizone method for lead 
is not given, although under the chap- 
ter on urine appropriate reterences 
are quoted. These are not major ob- 
jections and future editions will un- 
doubted] 

About 


have been added and twenty-six new 


include these. 


four-hundred new pages 
reagents listed. Some new changes in 
the arrangement of the index have 


been 


various items mentioned under urine 


noted, as for instance, to the 
and blood, where a separate listing 


is given under “Urine analyses” and 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
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“Blood analyses”; this is very help- 
ful and a time-saver to the investiga- 
tor. 

This book has gained favor through- 
out the years and Hawk and the new 
authors are to be congratulated on 
keeping the volume up to date, and 
for the early appearance of the 
twelfth edition after a five-year inter- 
val. It is a valuable asset to the stu- 
dent, lecturer, physician, and biochem- 
ist, and it fills an indispensable place 
in the library. 

—John T. Myers 
—TIsrael Schwartz, F.A.I.C. 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By John Ar- 
rend Timm, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. 692 pp. 6”’x9”. $3.75. 
This is a general text for first-year 
students in college chemistry, which 
covers briefly a generous assortment 
of subjects. The procedure of rea- 
soning from general laws aids in con- 
densation. The examples and easy, 
conversational style of writing lend 
interest to the presentation. The im- 
mature mind has been carefully an- 
alyzed, and the book is designed to 
instruct with a minimum of mental 


effort on the part of the student. 


The article, “Research and Man- ° 
Egloff, 


appeared in the 


agement” by Dr. Gustav 
F.A.L.C., which 
March 1947 issue of THe CHEMIST, 
was reprinted in the Professional En- 
gineer, publication of The American 


Association of Engineers. 
































Suggested for Professional 
Reading 


“Values” by Francis J. Curtis, 
F.A.1L.C., vice president of Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Article reprint- 
ed in Chemical and Engineering News 
October 6, 1947, from Chemistry and 
Industry. 
of social and spiritual values present- 


This is a fine discussion 


ly ignored in industry, education, and 
government. “By recognizing that 
no business can be entirely an individ- 
dual thing and likewise that its human 
parts are not machines but souls, in- 
dustry would solve many problems 
now being attacked by non- experi- 
mental doctrinaires.” 


“Chemistry——A Profession”, By 
Dr. Foster D. Snell, President, A.1.C. 
Article in Chemical and Engineering 
News, August 18th issue. A direct, 
frank, practical approach to a subject 
which is too often treated only the- 
oretically. 

“ECPD——A_ Challenge, ‘the 
fifteenth anniversary brochure of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Includes descrip- 
tion, organization, and accomplish- 
ment, accredited schools and employ- 
ment statistics of the profession. 

“Federal Research Program,” Vol. 
2. Decribes the research projects of 


(Cer- 


various government bureaus. 


tain restricted information is omit- 
ted.) Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., Price 55 cents. 

“Texas City, Texas, Disaster.” Re- 
port by Fire Prevention and Engin- 
eering Bureau of Texas, 44 pages, 
$1” x 11”. 
tions, maps of the area, and _ photo- 
graphs. Published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 7, N. , 2 


Includes recommenda- 


“America’s Needs and Resources: 
A Twentieth Century Fund Survey” 
which includes estimates for 1950 and 
1960. By J. Frederic Dewhurst and 
Associates. 812 pp. Price $4.00. Pub- 
lished by The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C.,  re- 
commends: 

“What Management Should Know 
about Research and Development in 
Industry,” address delivered _ by 
Thomas M. Rector, vice president, 
Research and Development, General 
Foods Corporation, before the New 
York Section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, January 15, 194/7. 
“Thus we see that the profitable ap- 
plication of research results depends 


on departmental cooperation directed 
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'y management.” Reprints may be 
requested from the Chicago Chapter 
of The American Institute of Chem- 
ists, Mary Alexander, Secretary, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


“NManagement’s Responsibility for 
Constructive Legislation.” by R. El- 
mo Thompson, vice president, The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Reprint 
from Mechanical Engineering.) “On- 
ly the management of business and 
engineers, working together, can 
make continuing jobs and they must 


not fail... 


Booklets 


The Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce announces that a mimeograph- 
ed trade list of “Chemical Importers 
and Dealers” in the following coun- 
tries, Guadeloupe, Netherlands, Aus- 
tria, and Ceylon, is available at $1.00 


per list for each country. 


“Industrial Uses of Selected Min- 
erals”. A list of some 200 commer- 
cially significant minerals and _ their 
principal industrial uses, prepared by 
Ornan B. Smart of the Area Develop- 
ment Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 cents. 
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“Hazard Survey of a High-Volt- 
age Electrostatic Process for Spray- 
Deposition and Dip-Detearing of 
Paints.” N.B.k'.U. Research Report 
No. 6. Request it from National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y.; or 22 
West Adams Street, Chicago 6, IIli- 
nois; or Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco 4, California. 


“Dresinol”, a booklet describing 
this chemical selective plugging agent 
for secondary recovery of oil by water 
flooding. Request it from Industrial 
Chemical Division, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


“Market Research”, leaflet con- 
cerning the market research facilities 
offered by Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 
West 15th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 


“New Pyro Surface Pyrometer. 
Catalog No. 160.” Description and 
illustrations. Sent on request to The 
Pyrometer Instrument Company, 103 
Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


“A Commercial Community—Co- 
ordinated for Production, Storage, 
World Wide Distribution.” Large. 
illustrated, 36-page brochure describ- 
ing the facilities of the New York 
Dock Company, 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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“Specifications for Rewinding Mo- 
tors with Silicone Insulation. — Sili- 
cone Notes No. B-30-1.” Available 
from Dow Corning Corporation, 


Midland, Michigan. 


“Allegheny Stainless Steel in (1) 
the Meat Packing Industry; (2) the 
Petroleum Industry, and (3) the 
Dairy 
these three booklets is wanted and 


Industry.” State which of 
address the request for it to Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., Box 8000- 


A Chicago 80, Illinois. 


FE vapora- 
Available 


Precision Scientific Company, 


“Precision Laboratory 
tor.” Descriptive sheet. 
trom 
3737 West Cortland Street, Chica- 


Zo +7, Illinois. 


“Report on German Papermaking 
[ndustry.” 
British Intelligence Objectives Sub- 
committee. Available for fifteen 
shillings from His Majesty’s Station- 


An investigation by the 


ery Office, London, England. 

“Chemicals by Glyco,” 100-page 
catalog, and leaflets describing pro- 
ducts now freely available, may be 
obtained on request from Glyco Pro- 
ducts Company, Inc., 26 Court 


Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


“Brochure on Aldo 33”, 


monostearate, used in the baking in- 


a glyceryl 


dustry, is available from Glyco-Pro- 
Brooklyn 2, 


ducts Company, Inc., 


New York. 
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“The New Universal Clamp”, 4- 


page descriptive sheet, illustrated. 
Available 
Company, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 


York 13, N.Y. 


from The Emil Greine: 


“Silicone Notes: DC 710 Silicon 
Oils. 


about new silicone oils developed fo 


Fight pages of information 
high temperature lubrication. Dow 


Corning Corporation, Midland 
Michigan. 

Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Deleware, announces that 
Parlon, a chlorinated rubber base for 
concrete paints and other protective 
coatings, is now readily available, due 
to the completion of new production 
facilities and the improvement in 
supply of natural rubber. 

“Price List and Catalog” of essen- 
tial oils, balsams, aromatic chemicals, 
etc., for fourth quarter of 1947. Re 
quest it from Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, 16 Desbrosses St., New 
York 13, N. Y., or 221 No. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, III. 

“Report PB34727 — 
Study of German Synthetic Waxes. 
Part A. 
production of the I.G. Waxes as 


Econon ic 
Formulas and methods of 


taken from Gersthofen Werke of I. 
G. Farben A.G. Part B. Applica- 
tion of all I. G. Waxes manufactured 
in the Oppau Werke. 


by S S. Cosman and reviewed by P. 


Translated 
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F. Dewey, F.A.I.C. Published in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of 
Services. 
from P. F, 1516 


Spencer Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Technical 
obtained Dewey, 
Price $10.00 per copy. 


Cartesian Mlanostat — Improved 
\lodel.” 


pictures. 


One-page description and 
Request it from The Emil 
Greiner Company, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N.Y. 

“Analytical Services” of Foster D. 
Snell, Inc, Leaflet which will be sent 
on request to the company at 29 West 
15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

“Recreation in Industry,” a guide 
for recreation leaders in industry, by 
Jack Petrill. $10.00. Sold by, 
trial Recreation Bureau, Suite 853, 


1775 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Indus- 


“History of the Cosmetic Industry 
in the United States.” A book pre- 
pared by Gilbert Vail for the Toilet 
Goods Association, Inc., 9 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y. Avail- 
able to non-members of the Associa- 
tion at $3.00 per copy. 


“How to make Friends with La- 
bor,” by Dr. Herbert S. Minot and 
Louis Zasloff, of the law 
Minot and Zasloff. Includes analy- 
sis of Taft-Hartley Act. 
bound. $2.50. The Arco Publishing 
Company, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


firm of 


Spiral 
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Food Research 
The Associates of the Food and 
Container Industry is a new organi- 
zation made up of the Army Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
hundred food 


tute and about one 


companies. The purpose is to give 
to commercial industry the Army’s 
experimental research in the food 
field. The 


$100,000 a year to print research 


Associates will spend 
findings and distribute them to its 


members. Dues are $100 a year. 
The Army spends a million dollars 
a year on research at the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
in Chicago, and until now little in- 
formation about its findings has been 


published. 


ASSE Becomes Independent 
Organization 

The American Society of Safety 
Engineers, which for twenty - three 
vears has been an engineering section 
of the National Safety Council, be- 
came an independent organization on 
October seventh. The newly elected 
president is John S. Shaw, director 


of safety, Hercules Powder Company. 





Now Available 


Phosphorous Nitride 
Boron Nitride 
JOHNSON & SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 





Bloomfield, N. J. 
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at 


ONO 


METALSALTS 
CORPORATION 


* 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


* 


MERCURY 


and 


MERCURIALS 


200 WAGARAW ROAD 


HAWTHORNE, NW. J. 
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Koenig with Armour Research 
Institute 

Dr. Louis Koenig, F.A.I.C., has 
been named chairman of chemistry 
and chemical engineering research at 
Armour Research Foundation of IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. — Dr. 
Koenig was formerly chief of the 
research branch, Madison Square area 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(new known as the New York Di- 
rected Operations of the A.E.C.) 
Story With Maryland University 

Enoch F. Story, Jr., formerly in- 
structor at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston, R. I., is now with the 
Department of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 


James G. Vail, F.A.LC., has been 
appointed a member of the Consul- 
tative Committee to the Committee 
on International Relations of the En- 
gineers Joint Council. This commit- 
tee will serve as an advisory group 
to the State Department, and to the 
Engineers Joint Council representa- 
tive on the U.S. National Commis- 
sion of UNESCO. 


Col. Harry P. Newton, F.A.I.C., 
assistant director of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, has been appointed Com- 
manding Officer of the 411th Or- 


ganized Reserve Composite Group 
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Industry Urged to Support 
More Research 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
spoke on September 8th before a 
meeting of the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers of America in Chicago. His 
subject was, “Cooperation Between 
Industry and the Colleges.” He 
urged industry to join education in a 
free partnership to maintain independ- 
ent action and individual initiative in 
promoting the nation’s scientific re- 
search and education. 

“In 1915,” he pointed out, “there 
were only one-hundred industrial re- 
search laboratories; in 1946, there 
were 130,000 persons employed in 
more than 2,400 laboratories at a 
cost of $750,000,000. In spite of 
this rapid increase, less than fifteen 
per cent of all companies having more 
than a half-million dollars gross sales 
annually are doing any research... 
I believe that industry must accept a 
greater responsibility for the encour- 
agement of fundamental research and 
for the training of research workers 
in universities.” 

The Development of a New 

Dentifrice 

Dr. Maurice L. Tainter, director 
of Sterling-Winthrop Research Insti- 
tute, Rensselaer, New York, recently 
anounced that he and his staff have 
perfected a new dentifrice. The 
three years of research behind this 
product comprised “a splendid exam- 
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ple of team effort involving the den- 
tist, pharmacist, physical chemist, de- 
velopment chemist, research investi- 
gator, laboratory technician and pro- 
duction expert.” In connection with 
these studies, Dr. Tainter and his staff 
adapted the glossometer, an instru- 
ment used to measure the degree of 
gloss in paints, to the measurement 
of the degree of polish of human 
teeth. 

The new tooth paste contains 
aluminum hydroxide as the polishing 
agent, chosen for its fine particles, 
combined with a soapless detergent. 
R. L. Watkins Company, marketing 
division of Sterling Drug, Inc., are 
marketing this dentifrice under the 
name of “Lyons Tooth Paste.” An 
initial $300,000 has been appropria- 
ted to cover an advertising campaign 
in newspapers and radio. 


Chemical Engineer Available 
Chemical Engineer, P. E. license. 
15 years’ experience processing indus- 
tries, fine & heavy chemicals. Plant 
design, process development, cost & 
economics, technical service. Will 
consider consultant basis. Location 
open, New York preferred. Please 
reply to Box 110, THe CHEMIST. 


Ralph A. Clark, vice president of 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company, 
Phillipsburg, N.J., announces the 
promotion of C. H. Slater to the 
position of assistant general sales 


manager. 
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Up-Grade Farm Crops 

Dr. Waldo Semon, director of 
pioneering research for the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, speaking before 
the National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil in Cincinnati, Ohio, October first, 
said that alfalfa, rich in protein, min- 
erals, and vitamins, might well be 
converted someday into a_ palatable 
human food, 

“As mechanization and scientific 
operation of farms increase, the threat 
of over-production of crops arises, 
but if crops are continually up-graded 
to yield much higher-quality foods, 
or to yield superior industrial mate- 
rials and even luxury items, the farm- 
er need never face a problem of 


over-production. 


*“Logoquant” 

Dr. Johan Bjorksten, F-.A.I.C., 
president of Bjorksten Research Lab- 
oratories, Chicago, announced, joint- 
ly with Bee Chemical Company and 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, 
that a new treatment for polystyrene 
plastic has been devised. Known as 
“Logoquant,” it is applied to poly- 
styrene plastic to give mar resistance, 
solvent resistance, and reduced elec- 
trostatic attraction, which makes it 
possible to use polystyrene in many 
applications formerly restricted to 
higher-priced plastic materials. Nash- 
Kelvinator has licensed the Bee 
Chemical Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
to manufacture Logoquant. 
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Long Appointed Assistant 
Director 

Dr. M. L. Crossley, F.A.I.C., di 
rector of research, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Com 
pany, announces the appointment ot 
Dr. Robert S. Long, M.A.L.C., as 
assistant director of the Organic Sec 
tion of the Research Department. 
After receiving the Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Illinois in 
1940, Dr. Long joined Calco on July 
first of that year. In 1944, he was 
appointed assistant chief chemist of 
the Organic Section. 


Chemical Confusion 

The following paragraph is taken 
from the New York Herald Tribune 
October 3, 1947: 

“PATERSON, N. J., Oct. 
2.—Alex Masterson, court sten- 
ographer in Chancery Court, 
mentioned a few of his troubles 
today and showed his notebook 
to prove them. Taking testi- 
mony in a case concerned with 
a compound used to treat paper, 
Mr. Masterson listed the trou- 
bles in the following words: 
Monoethnalinesulphminate, trie- 
thnalinesulphminate, _ platicizer, 
amoniumsulphimide, hydroscopo- 
cies.” 

Chemists will note that the news- 
paper’s typesetter evidently had fur- 
ther trouble with those words, or else 
the court stenographer had even more 


trouble than he thought. 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


“If morale is to be maintained at 
a high level and if we are to continue 
to attract those whom we desire to 
serve the needs of the college, and in- 
deed the entire university, it is im- 
perative that salary levels all along 
the line be raised at the earliest possi- 
ble moment.” 

—Harry S. Carman, 
Dean, Columbia College 


In the past men were wont to say 


The light-reflection value of white 
paint is 85 per cent; yellow, 57 per 
cent; light gray 51 per cent; alumi- 
num gray, +1 per cent, and black, 
10 per cent. 





I will never be quite willing to ad- 
mit that this country is enlightened 
until we cease the insane and parsi- 
monious policy of trying to drive all 
the really strong men and women out 
of the teaching profession by putting 





’ 


that certain things were “impossible.” them on the payroll of one-half the 
Today the scientist finds himself say- rate, or less, than what the same 


”” 


brains and energy can command else- 


—Elbert Hubbard 


ing, “That can’t be done—yet. 
—The Research Viewpoint where. 


Q- What is a Hydro - Vactor? 
A-A water- operated ejector. 


A Hydro-Vactor is an ejector we 
which uses water instead of steam ‘ 
as the motivating fluid. Generally 
speaking, steam is usually much 
more efficient. However, there are 
eases where a Hydro-Vactor fits 
better inte certain industrial re- 
quirements. 









W ater-operated ejectors, for instance, find one of their most efficient appli- 
cations in handling liquids. Their use for handling air and other gases is 
limited because it requires more energy to pump water than it does to run a 
mechanical pump or a m jet ejector. However, if water power is available 
it ean be used advant ously in a Hydro-Vactor. Often, a two-stage ejector 
using steam in the i water in the rond ay be indicated. In 
this case, the water jet serves the double function of condenser and ejector. 










{ stage 


The illustration above and to the right shows a Type SW Hydro-Vactor 
which uses steam in the first stage and water in the second. It should be of 
special interest to engineers who have had diffie ulty with rrosion in vacuum 
equipment. The ng a cuben steam 
nozzle The ca 











pment the strength of cast iron and the corrosion resist- 


anee of carbon. There are many such special and standard units to choose 


from. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. NK 
CHILL VACTORS STEAM JET EVACTORS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT [ait 
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Professional Services 





ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Chemical Consultant and 


Your Business” 
29 West 15th Street New York, N. Y. 





EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Consultation 
Fundamental Research 


Management 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Acrylonitrile, a laboratory curiosity 
for more than thirty-five years until 
it was found practical as a raw ma- 
terial for some synthetic rubbers, is 
now being used extensively as raw 
material for drugs, insecticides, plas- 


tics, and lubricants. 


A forward-looking dentist predicts 
that within the next twenty-five years 
research will develop a plastic that 
can be sprayed on the teeth, which 
will prevent decay by protecting the 
enamel from the chemistry of the 


mouth. 
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$2 


2421 
imete 
volta 
twelv 
tubes 
curre 
Serie 
avail 


and 
abou 


SERIES 









400 


@ Portable 

e@ Rugged 

@ Low priced 
@ Easy to use 
@ Accurate 

@ Dependable 
@ Versatile 
















® Clinical Tests @ Metallurgical Analysis 
@ pH Measurements @ Turbidity Measurements 
@ General Colorimetric Analysis 


2421/9—Lumetron Photoelectric Color- 2421/10—Same as 2421/9, but with 
imeter Model 400-A. With external voltage stabilizer mounted in a wooden 
carrying case for easy portability 

iscthienitainsiaieiaanlibhsitiaiianaaaedaaa $155.00 
twelve carefully selected and matched 2421/8—Same os 2421/9, but without 
tubes. For 110 volt, 60 cycle, A.C. stabilizer; for use where voltage fluctua- 
ies chdachasababienclictscatiinsinseesill $148.00 tions are at a minimum............ $128.00 


voltage stabilizer, six color filters and 


Series 400 models for operation from DC lines or from storage batteries are also 
available. For vitamin analysis, ultra-violet absorption, fluor e ft 
and general colorimetric or turbidimetric analysis requiring highest accuracy, ask 
about Lumetron series 402E and 402EF. 

















| SERVING LABORATORIES 


LeT US SERVE YOU YA 
SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 
754 W. LEXINGTON AVE. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








chemical 
control 


THE KEY TO QUALITY PRODUCTS 


FOR CERTAINTY in chemical control, EXTENSIVE STOCKS of B&A Reagents 
depend on B&A Reagents to give you are carried in the Company’s own 
precision analyses ...to adhere so chain of regional distributing sta- 
minutely to decimal-point accuracy tions from Coast to Coast. Take 
that they will show the slightest vari- advantage of the one serving your 
ation in your processing from raw __ territory. Your B&A Technical Serv- 
materials to finished product. iceman can plan these local stocks to 


supply your month-to-month needs 

AMERICA OVER, B&A REAGENTS are _ f ; . 
: ’ : swiftly, surely. 

noted for their quality, purity and de- 
pendability—recognition which has GET THIS QUICK, convenient service 
been gained by Baker & Adamson ~~ ... and Industry’s most dependable 
through 65 years of “Setting the _ reagents . . . by phoning or writing 
Pace in Chemical Purity.” the nearest B&A Office below. 


REAGENTS GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Gite BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


' i * Birmingham® * Boston® * Bridgeror 
Buffalo® « Char hucago* « Clev Detrou® + Houston « Kansas Cry 
Los Angeles® « w York® « . Pittsburgh * « Providence® « Sel ad 
o* « c «+ Yakuna (Wash.) 
In © General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal® + Toronto® + Vancouver* 


ai ee ee SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PUR 


* Complete stocks carried be 





